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what earlier juncture, though it is to be remarked
that in writing Conolanus he reverted to his
earlier practice.
Bertram, in All's Well that Ends Well, has no
amiable characteristics, and one is apt to wonder
why Shakespeare bestowed upon him the dis-
tinction which he usually reserved for men and
women of a nobler or finer type. After having
taken part for long, more or less prominently,
in the action, he disappears from act iv, sc. 4,
to act v, sc. 3, or during four short scenes. This
is really immaterial, and is of interest only because
of the curiously coincidental juncture at which
the disappearance takes place. It is much as with
Hamlet in point of the moment and the duration
of the withdrawal, and the two plays were much
of a period. More remarkable still, the case of
Macbeth,, though coming a lustrum later, tallies.
There are in all a dozen of these notable
disappearances, and they are equally divided
between Shakespeare's middle and final periods,
but in only a single instance can I find grounds
for surmising a purely theatrical reason for the
withdrawal. In Cymbeline, that poor apology for
a hero, Leonatus Posthumus, is kept off the stage
throughout the whole of the third and fourth
acts. It may be mere delusion, but I have long